nuu a resnve occasion. /\iconoi can aiso contnoute to sucn positive family events as shared evening cocktails or celebratory toasts. "How do we quantify the effects of alcohol as parts of such occasions?" asks Gerstein. "On the basis of current data, we simply cannot do so. This does not make them any less real."
Moderate drinking may even have a positive effect on health in certain circumstances. A number of studies have suggested a statistical association between moderate consumption of alcohol and a reduced risk of ischemic heart disease2, the leading cause of death in the United States. If the use of alcohol were responsible for even a 1 percent reduction in the net risk of coronary death, about 5,000 fewer people would die from this cause each year. However, these studies have only examined special groups of people and have disagreed on what level of consumption is protective. Efforts to find a biochemical mechanism responsible for this protection have so far been unsuccessful, and the possibility of significant unidentified variables exists. It may be that the benefits of moderate drinking are simply a reflection of the benefits of moderation as a personal style.
Relatively few researchers have concentrated on the beneficial effects of drinking, whether economic, social, or personal. They have been much more industrious in uncovering and quantifying its negative consequences. There can be no question that these consequences are severe. But as we begin in the next chapter to investigate policies that can reduce the number of problems associated with drinking, the positive consequences must be kept in mind. If the cost of curtailing alcohol problems is a marked reduction in the possible benefits of drinking, an initiative in that direction is unlikely to gain wide support.
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